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Lavisse : Histoire de France 747 

Histoire de France depuis les Origines jusqu'd la Revolution. (Pub- 
liee sous la Direction de M. Ernest Lavisse.) Tome quat- 
rieme, II. Charles VII., Louis XL, et les Premieres Annees de 
Charles VIII. (1422-1492). Par Ch. Petit-Dutaillis. (Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 1902. Pp. 456.) 

This volume forms the second part of the fourth volume of the his- 
tory of France being published under the editorship of M. Lavisse, and 
closes the period of the middle ages. M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis has main- 
tained the high standard set in the preceding volumes (see The Ameri- 
can Historical Review, VII. 177). The period treated is one of the 
most attractive and important in the history of medieval France, embrac- 
ing as it does such episodes as the expulsion of the English from France, 
the destruction of Burgundy as a rival power, and the reconstruction of 
France by Louis XL Two hundred pages are devoted to the treatment of 
" La Societe et la Monarchic a la Fin de la Guerre de Cent Ans." This 
is in keeping with the plan of the entire work, which aims to be a his- 
tory of the development of French society as a whole. In the presenta- 
tion of the subject-matter, the careful maintenance of proportion, the 
avoidance of unsound generalizations, the skill with which the reader is 
kept en rapport with the quantity and quality of the evidence upon which 
the narrative rests, the introduction of local color, heightened at times 
by the use of the quaint language of contemporaries, the artistic por- 
traiture (Joan of Arc, Charles VII., Louis XL), and the fair scientific 
spirit that seems to animate it, all appeal to the student of history in an 
irresistible manner. Whether the work will be as acceptable to the gen- 
eral public remains to be seen. It ought to have a great educational 
value in France. 

For a volume of this general character, the bibliography is very full. 
Not only are the source collections and the best monographs cited, but 
the articles in reviews and even unpublished works of value and volumes 
now in the press are utilized by the author and find their place in the 
bibliographies. The work will be very helpful to those who wish to be- 
come oriented. It is a pity that the excellent study by M. Petit-Dutail- 
lis on the sources of French history in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies {Revue de Synthese Historique, IV. No. 1) could not have been 
reprinted as a part of this volume. 

One naturally asks what is found in this volume that is not found in 
Michelet, the only one of the old histories "still worthy of being read. " 
Michelet's sixth volume, closing with the death of Louis XI., appeared 
in 1843. Since that time the history of this period has been entirely 
renewed. Fifty years ago it was but poorly known, but since that time, es- 
pecially in the past twenty years, it has engaged the attention of an unusu- 
ally large number of investigators. As a result, there is " not a single one 
of the aspects of this tumultuous epoch that has not been profoundly modi- 
fied, and numbers of historical problems have arisen that had not even 
been proposed before. ' ' A rapid glance over the bibliographies in the book 
reveals the fact that the great majority of the secondary works were pub- 
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lished between 1883 and 1902. Of the men whose names appear on the 
cover of this volume as collaborators and who have enviable reputations 
for sound historical scholarship, but four are to be found in the bibliog- 
raphy of French history published by Monod in 1888. Had it appeared 
five years earlier, it would not have contained one of them. Admirable 
as was the work of Michelet, he was but a pioneer. He came too early 
to take advantage of the exhaustive monographic work that alone can 
serve as a foundation for larger syntheses. 

It is not claimed, however, that the present history of France is 
definite. It will be more than one generation before it will be possible 
to make the final synthesis, if it is ever possible. The large lines of the 
period are clearly fixed. "Almost no subject has been completely ex- 
hausted, but nearly all questions have been touched upon, some provi- 
sional conclusions have been reached, the connections between facts have 
begun to appear, and programs for methodical investigations may now be 
prepared." "The purpose of the work, then, is to sum up the results 
of a half-century of investigation and to lead the way to more thorough 
investigations, which will in time render a new synthesis necessary." 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

Life of Ulricli Zwingli, the Swiss Patriot and Reformer. By Samuel 
Simpson. (New York : The Baker and Taylor Co. 1902. Pp. 
viii, 297.) 

The author's purpose, as expressed in his prefatory note, was to 
write "a brief, readable, and authoritative life of Zwingli," keeping 
" steadily in mind the requirements of the general reader for whom the 
work is primarily designed." In the first aim he has been successful, the 
biography containing about one-half as much matter as either of the two 
other good lives in English, Cochran's translation of Christoffel (1858) 
and Jackson's Zwingli (1901). It is also a readable narrative of the 
gradual development of the very human humanist, "the child of the 
schools," into the patriot and reformer. From the happy childhood days 
" under the open sky and amidst the flocks at Wildhans high up in the 
Toggenburg valley," through " the solitude of the forest hermitage with its 
library and little coterie of pious and scholarly companies " at Einsiedeln, 
to the stirring scenes at Zurich and the final tragedy at Coppel, the story 
is well told. The book makes no pretense of being a history, like 
Ranke's Wallenstein ; it is distinctively biography. The best portions 
and those most likely to linger in the memory are Chapter II., " Parent- 
age and School Life," the part of Chapter III. devoted to the Marburg 
Colloquy, and the account of Zwingli's death in Chapter IX. Dr. 
Simpson follows Christoffel in closing his book with the contemporary 
eulogy of Bullinger. The general reader will find the brevity and move- 
ment of the book satisfactory. It is confessedly not meant to meet "the 
needs of students." In point of completeness and Apparat, it would 
not bear comparison with Professor Jackson's scholarly biography ; and 
the author states that he began his work before the appearance of the 
latter book. 



